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interesting in that it sums up and in a 
manner symbolizes so wonderfully a crucial 
moment of the master's career. 

A full-size bronze copy of "L'Age 
d'Airain" has just been added to the 
Museum's collection of Sculpture through 
th generous gift of Mrs. John W. Simp- 
son. 

Charles Fitz Gerald. 

THE CHARPENTIER FAMILY 

BY RENOIR 

THE special allocation of the 
Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Fund 
gives the Museum a possibil- 
ity of acquiring representative 
masterpieces of nineteenth century art 
such as few museums possess. "The 
Charpentier Family," painted by Renoir 
in 1878 and recently acquired by the Trus- 
tees at the Charpentier sale in Paris, is by 
common consent one of the finest, if not 
the finest work by the painter. But 
Renoir, who is fortunately still among 
the living masters, is, it may be objected, 
one whose exact position in the art of 
the nineteenth century has not yet been 
fixed. Indeed in the tardy recognition 
which the group of revolutionaries who 
were working in the sixties and seventies 
has at last won from the public, Renoir 
has as yet had no very conspicuous share. 
Not only has he not yet obtained the 
fame of an older man like Manet (now 
securely enshrined as one of the great 
old masters) but his work is probably 
still barely human to many amateurs who 
have long been familiar with his contem- 
poraries Monet and Degas. Yet there 
are good judges, especially among artists, 
who think that Renoir is destined ul- 
timately to take a higher place than any 
of his contemporaries in the annals of 
modern art, but he is an artist whose 
modes of expression are by no means 
easy to understand at first sight. He 
seems often repellant either by reason 
of his strange colour combinations or by 
the apparent oddity of his predilections. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that 
Renoir is intensely an artist of tempera- 
ment and that until one has accepted to 



some extent his own very original and 
unfamiliar attitude to life one has not 
the clue to his meaning. With some 
other artists of the group this limitation 
does not hold. For instance, however 
little a man may sympathize with Degas's 
ideals, however much he may dislike the 
"ethics" of his pictures, if he has any 
familiarity with the language of paint- 
ing, he cannot fail to acknowledge 
Degas's supreme intellectual power, the 
almost cruel penetration of his observa- 
tion and the perfection of his expression. 
Or again, however little a man may like 
Monet, he must admit, if he has watched 
the ever changing face of nature, that 
Monet has caught and fixed certain as- 
pects with a scientific exactitude which 
has never been quite equalled. 

But Renoir, though we classify him 
with the group of impressionists, is not, 
like the majority, a revolutionary. He 
is not analytical, scientific and destruc- 
tive. His is a purely poetical and con- 
structive genius. He has followed a 
certain inspiration with naive directness 
and simplicity of spirit. He has obeyed 
its dictates with reasoning about them, 
without formulating a theory. In this 
way he appears as curiously unlike the 
majority of his countrymen, as wanting 
in that logical precision, that clear cut 
classical efficiency which makes the French 
School. He may be said to be the most 
English of modern French painters, 
having much of the impulsive, unreflect- 
ing sentiment for beauty which crops up 
sporadically and unexpectedly in the 
British race. Indeed one may go further 
and say that the temperament of this 
highly temperamental artist is curiously 
akin to that of almost the greatest of 
English painters, Gainsborough. It is 
of Gainsborough that we think constantly 
before half a dozen of the best Renoirs. 
Renoir's brush has something of Gains- 
borough's fluttering caress of the surface, 
his flesh much of Gainsborough's mor- 
loidena and, above all, both artists have 
understood, as few have, the grace of 
womanhood. Renoir is the great modern 
painter of femininity because, being a 
lyric poet cooped up in the ugly sur- 
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roundings of modern Paris, he has been 
forced to go beneath the surfaces of life, 
and he has depicted in women and 
children some of those elemental and 
ineradicable instincts which link us, 
in spite of all our sophistication, with 
wild nature. He has discovered the 
maenad and the bassarid in the Paris- 
ienne and the young satyr, the wild shy 
thing of the woods in her children. In 
the Charpentier picture of course this 
Dionysiac element is not so obvious as 
elsewhere, but even here one can see 
that motherhood is something more 
than respectable; and who has expressed 
more perfectly than Renoir has the 
beautiful animalism of childhood? 

R. E. F. 

RECENT LOANS 

AN unusually large number of 
paintings have been lent to 
the Museum during the past 
month. A list of them follows 
with the names of their owners who have 
so generously put them at the disposal 
of the public: 

American School 
John La Farge. In Front of Our House, 
Vaiala (Samoa)— Young Girl Weeding. 
Lent by Mr. August Jaccaci. 

English School 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. Portrait of the 
Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, daughter c' 
Hams, Esq., of County Pembroke 



by 



Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A. Alexander and 

Diogenes. Lent by Mr. Thatcher Adams. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R.A. Portrait of 

William Robert, second Duke of Leinster. 

Lent by Mr. Thatcher Adams. 
George Romney. Portrait. Lent by Mrs. 

Payne Whitney. 

Portrait of Lady Hamilton. Lent by Mrs. 

Payne Whitney. 
George Romney. Lady Hamilton as Ariadne. 

Lent by Mr. "'Thatcher Adams. 

French School 
Antoine Watteau. Portrait. Lent by Mrs. 
Payne Whitney. 



Edouard Manet. The Guitarist. Lent by Mr. 

William Church Osborn. 
Claude Monet. Pointe Ste. Adresse. Lent by 

Mr. William Church Osborn. 

All of the pictures of the English 
School have been hung in Gallery 20, 
which is now devoted to British Art, 
while the painting by Mr. La Farge has 
been hung in Gallery 12 and the Watteau 
in Gallery 19. 

Three Works by Blake.— Through 
the kindness of Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
the Library of the Museum is enabled to 
place on exhibition as a loan, three en- 
graved and color-printed works by the 
English poet-artist and engraver, William 
Blake: two books, Visions 0} the Daughters 
of Albion, Printed by William Blake: 
1793, and The First Book 0} Uri^en, 
Lambeth, Printed by William Blake, 1794, 
and a large plate called, The Good and 
Evil Angels (1795). 

Although the plates from which the 
books were printed were engraved in 
the last years of the eighteenth century, 
in which two-thirds of the artist's life 
was passed, the printing itself was not 
done until considerably later — the Albion 
in fact, not earlier than 181 5, that being 
the water-mark of the paper of the book. 

All three examples were engraved by 
the curious process "invented" by Blake, 
and, as usual with him, colored up after- 
wards, the Albion with water-colors, 
and the Uri{en by a process resembling 
that used in making "blot-pictures" or, 
the more scientific monotype. The pro- 
cess of making blot-pictures consists, — 
simply stated, — of covering the surface 
used to print from with thick pigment 
and then pulling off an impression — 
the inequality of the paint and the 
accidents of the process being relied upon 
to help in the effect produced. 

All of Blake's work, both writing or 
drawing, is interesting, and some of it is 
of a supreme quality all its own. The 
illustrations of his genius, here displayed, 
show him in his later and sterner moods. 
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